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MARCH MEETING. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 12 th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m., Vice-President John D. Long, 
in the absence of President Adams, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 

The Librarian reported the list of donors to the Library 
since the last meeting. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the gifts of a medal and badges, 
from Mr. H. A. Gray; the acquisition of several other medals 
and badges; the gift of a large photograph of William R. Gray, 
from Mr. Edward Gray; and of five large photographs of paint- 
ings bought in 1908 by Mr. Frederick Lewis Gay at the sale 
by the executor of the estate of the Hon. Mather Byles Des 
Brisay, of Bridgewater, Nova Scotia, and now in his posses- 
sion — of Cotton Mather, by Peter Pelham, Rev. Mather 
Byles, Senior, when young, by Peter Pelham, and at middle 
age, by Copley, Rev. Mather Byles, Junior, perhaps by Stuart, 
and Mather Brown, painted by himself — from Mr. Gay. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of a letter 
from Thomas Franklin Waters accepting his election as a 
Resident Member. 

The Editor reported the following gifts: From Mr. Francis 
J. Garrison, eight letters and one printed paper, 1850-1857, 
from Elihu Burritt to Gerrit Smith on "ocean penny postage" 
(now an accomplished fact), and compensated emancipation. 
From Mr. Arthur B. Claflin, twenty-five letters from Massa- 
chusetts political and literary characters, addressed to Gov- 
ernor Claflin and his wife — letters from Whittier, Holmes, 
Aldrich, Kirk, Dawes, and others. From Mr. Clarence S. 
Brigham, of Worcester, a MS. volume containing the District, 
Brigade and Garrison orders of Military District No. 1, 1813- 
1815, in which Forts Independence and Warren were included. 
It also contains general orders issued at Chateaugay, 18 13, 
and orders at Forts Preble and Scammell — a valuable record 
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of military details in the War of 181 2. From Dr. Loring W. 
Puffer, of Brockton, additional Baylies and Taunton papers. 
From Mrs. James Goldthwaite Freeman the books and papers 
of the Boston Marine Insurance Company. Incorporated in 
1799, with a capital of $500,000, it continued in active ope- 
ration until 1838, when it was absorbed by the Suffolk Insur- 
ance Company of Boston. The last policy written was No. 
9293, January 11, 1838. The papers are quite complete and 
contain the " proposition books " (14 volumes), policy records 
(35), stock transfers (3), note, cash, journals and other records. 
Among the more important documents may be named the 
original subscriptions for stock in Boston, Salem and New- 
buryport; minutes of meetings; law opinions by Parsons, 
Fisher Ames, Daniel Webster, and F. C. Gray; papers relat- 
ing to the settlement of claims, giving foreign decrees on com- 
merce, letters from captains of vessels relating shipwreck or 
capture, and judgments in foreign courts of admiralty; proxies 
for dividends, and transfers of stock; and examples of the 
marine insurance policies in use at home and abroad, includ- 
ing some private policies. The collection promises to give 
abundant material for a full history of the methods of marine 
insurance in Boston, for a period of great commercial and his- 
torical importance, when the British and French decrees sought 
to drive the American merchant from the carrying trade, and 
the War of 181 2 exposed the American to confiscation. As a 
record of American shipping and mercantile enterprise, of 
vessels, owners, captains and voyages, the collection is note- 
worthy. One of the objects of the company was to make in- 
surance for the ransom of persons in captivity — in the Bar- 
bary States. Among the miscellaneous papers were found 
the bills for the expenses of the public funeral of Fisher 
Ames, 1808, and the records of a "Callico Printing Manufac- 
tory Company/' 1795. 

The Vice-President announced the appointment of the 
following committees, in preparation for the Annual Meeting 
in April: 

To nominate Officers for the ensuing year: Messrs. Robert 
S. Rantoul, Winslow Warren, and Thomas L. Livermore. 

To examine the Library and Cabinet: Messrs. George 
Hodges, Frederick Lewis Gay, and John S. Bassett. 
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To examine the Treasurer's Accounts: Messrs. Harold 
Murdock and Henry H. Edes. 

The Vice-President announced the death of Don Gleason 
Hill, a Resident Member, at Dedham on February 20. He 
was born at West Medway, on July 12, 1847; entered Am- 
herst College in 1865, where he spent two years, and then 
went to the University of Albany, where he graduated with 
the degree LL.B. in 1870. He removed to Dedham, and was 
admitted to the Norfolk Bar on September 25, 1871. He was 
elected a Resident Member of the Society on February 9, 
1905, and was present at the following March meeting, the 
only time during his membership. He made no communica- 
tions to the Society. 

Mr. Winslow Warren paid the following tribute to the 
memory of Mr. Hill: 

Probably very few of the members present here to-day 
knew Don Gleason Hill, or were aware even that he was a 
member of this Society. I cannot myself recall seeing him at 
any of our meetings, nor do our records since his election in 
1905 show any contribution by him to our proceedings; yet 
over forty years of personal acquaintance with him in Dedham 
has given me some knowledge of the rich fields of historical in- 
terest which he in his quiet way had been gleaning and par- 
ticularly of his accurate knowledge of the early history of 
Norfolk County. His path in life it must be confessed was 
rather a narrow one and his absorption in his profession and in 
matters of local interest only, combined with a modesty and a 
singular shrinking from publicity, deprived this Society, and 
other historical societies with which he was connected, of the 
benefit of his historical knowledge. 

Though by no means a recluse — for in the circle of his family 
and intimate friends and in the loved bounds of the large library 
he had collected he was a ready talker and full of interesting 
information — he was not by nature social and rather with- 
drew himself from general social intercourse in the town in 
which he dwelt. His place was that of a student and persistent 
worker and he gave to the public unstintedly the results of his 
constant labor. For over thirty years he was Clerk of the 
town of Dedham and edited with great care the records of 
births, marriages, and deaths from 1635 to 1845, an d the 
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early records of the town of Dedham in five volumes, and the 
later records in three volumes, besides other important sta- 
tistical works. These volumes were with copious indices, 
and are models of careful and accurate work. He was also 
much interested in the Public Schools — served upon the 
School Committee, as Trustee of the Public Library, and in 
other important local positions and in all of them rendered 
great service to the town. 

Apart from his profession of the law, his chief interests in life 
were the Congregational Church, of which he was an active 
member, and the Dedham Historical Society. He was Presi- 
dent of this latter Society for many years, and to him more 
than to any other man is it indebted, for its remarkable 
success and for its rare collection of historical relics in its 
own attractive building. In that connection he was chairman 
of the Committee of Publication of the Dedham Historical 
Register from 1890 to 1903, and in its pages may be found many 
interesting but forgotten episodes of Norfolk County history, 
and a reproduction of many colonial houses, maps and other 
items of political and social importance. 

He was born in West Medway, Mass., educated at the Wes- 
leyan Academy at Wilbraham, Mass., was two years at Am- 
herst College, studied law at the Law School of the University 
of Albany, received its degree of LL.B., and was admitted to 
the bar of New York in 1870. 

Returning to Massachusetts in 1871 he settled in Dedham; 
was admitted to the Norfolk Bar and entered the office of 
the late Judge Waldo Colburn, and upon his decease con- 
tinued the practice of the law in Dedham, and devoted himself 
chiefly to conveyancing and probate law. He became counsel 
in real estate matters for the Dedham Institution for Savings, 
of which he was also Trustee, and by indefatigable work at- 
tained a high rank in his chosen branch of the law, was noted 
for his thoroughness and accuracy, and greatly trusted for 
his sound judgment. He was a man of firm convictions though 
never self-assertive; he was far from controversial, but when- 
ever his opinion was sought or occasion arose for its statement, 
he showed great capacity for clear and convincing thought. 
For years before his decease it was evident that he was over- 
working a none too strong physique, and that his neglect of 
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all amusements and all forms of physical exercise was telling 
upon him in too great a degree. It was doubtless owing largely 
to failing health that this Society was deprived of his knowledge 
and abilities, but he left an excellent record of completed work 
elsewhere, and one of high character and faithful endeavor. 
His story is that of a plain, unobtrusive, high-minded man, a 
student of history who contributed much to his locality, and 
gave to the public much faithful and important work — one 
who lived and died appreciated and honored by his fellow-citi- 
zens, but who sought no other reward than the satisfaction of 
having done his duty manfully and well, and of having left an 
unstained record of public service. 

The Vice-President also announced the death of General 
Joshua L. Chamberlain, a Corresponding Member, at Port- 
land, Maine, on February 24. Since his election on February 
8, 191 2, he has not been present at a meeting, nor has the 
Society received any communication from him. 
- Dr. Green, in behalf of Mr. F. B. Sanborn, exhibited a 
volume, entitled "Du Bartas, His Deuine Weekes and Workes," 
translated by Josuah Sylvester, from the library of Ellery 
Channing. 

Mr. Rantoul, in behalf of our associate, Mr. Endicott, pre- 
sented a copy of a Confederate Prayer Book, printed in Lon- 
don in 1863, though with a title-page for " Richmond, Vir- 
ginia," one of a cargo which was captured from a vessel trying 
to run the blockade into Charleston Harbor. 

The Vice-President communicated the following paper 
submitted by Mr. C. F. Adams, of which the Corresponding 
Secretary read extracts: 

McHenry on Cotton Crisis, 1865. 

In preparing recently a lecture — one of a Johns Hopkins 
University course now being delivered — I came, in my notes, 
across a reference to a pamphlet in the Library of Congress, 
entitled "Statement of Facts relating to the approaching 
Cotton Crisis." Prepared at the time by one George McHenry, 
it related to the so-called Lancashire " Cotton Famine" of 
1861-1864, and was printed as a " Secret Session" document 
in response to a request from the Committee of Ways and 
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Means of the Confederate House of Representatives under date 
of January 5, 1865. The paper itself is dated Richmond, Janu- 
ary 8, 1865, though, on the cover, it bears the imprint "Rich- 
mond, Dec. 31, 1864. " As the result of further investigation, 
Professor E. D. Adams subsequently advised me that this 
McHenry was a son of Dr. James McHenry, of Philadelphia — 
a well-known writer during the middle period of the last cen- 
tury. A somewhat frequent contributor to the English organ 
of the Confederacy, the Index, the son, George McHenry, a 
sympathizer with the Confederacy, appears to have made a 
special study of the social, economic and industrial problems 
connected with the cotton problem. I have also found traces 
of other pamphlets emanating from the same source: one pri- 
vately printed in London, in 1861, and called The African 
Race in America, North and South; another, also published in 
London, but in 1865, called The Cotton Supply of the United 
States of America. Into neither of these do I propose to enter; 
but the paper published by order of the Committee of Ways 
and Means of the Confederate Congress in January, 1865, 
proved not only interesting and of historical value, but dis- 
tinctly suggestive. Prepared in London during the previous 
six months — that is, the last half of 1864 — it was printed in 
Richmond, in January, 1865. The Confederacy was then al- 
ready in extremis. General Sherman, bringing his march 
through Georgia to a triumphant conclusion, had, it will be 
borne in mind, stormed Fort McAllister on the 13th of Decem- 
ber, and entered Savannah on the 21st. Five days previously, 
the 16th, General Thomas had defeated Hood at Nashville. On 
the 3d of February, following, took place the fruitless meeting 
of President Lincoln and Secretary Seward with the Confeder- 
ate commissioners at Fortress Monroe. On the 2 2d of the same 
month, Wilmington, the last blockade-running port of entry 
of the Confederacy, was captured; Charleston was at the 
same time evacuated by the Confederates. Thus, it would 
seem, this paper of Mr. McHenry, prepared six months before, 
was printed in somewhat despairing mood when the Confed- 
eracy was in its death-agony, and to show that there was still 
a chance. It was a last recourse to the King Cotton faith. 
Accordingly, the writer thus begins: "This paper is intended 
to demonstrate that the belief is incorrect that the c cotton 
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famine ' is over, and that by reason of increased production 
in other countries the world had become independent of the 
Southern States for a cotton supply. Further, the paper is 
intended to show that as yet there has been no actual ' cotton 
famine'; that that calamity is still in store, unless the war in 
America should cease before long; and that the production 
in 'other countries' has not, to any great extent, been aug- 
mented." The writer, he declares, "was one of the few Ameri- 
cans, who, at the time of the fall of Fort Sumter, held to the 
idea that cotton was not then king; and he now finds himself 
almost alone in asserting the political power of the leading 
article of commerce, provided the rulers of the Confederate 
States think proper to take steps by which the mercantile 
monarch may be reinstated upon his throne." 

McHenry then proceeds elaborately to marshal the facts and 
statistics. Though all the writer's anticipations and predictions 
were set at naught through the course of events then in prog- 
ress, his statements and conclusions still have significance and 
historical value. 

This I personally had occasion to realize, as a study of the 
document led to a very considerable modification of conclu- 
sions only last May expressed at Oxford, in the course of 
lectures I there delivered. In my second Oxford lecture, that 
entitled " The Confederate Cotton Campaign," I dealt in 
some detail with the events connected with the Lancashire 
Cotton Famine, so-called, of 1861 to 1865. In the succeeding 
lecture, entitled " Dis Aliter Visum," I presented the facts, as 
I then saw them, connected with the October crisis of 1862 
in England, when the question of foreign intervention in our 
Civil War presented itself, and, as subsequent events showed, 
was finally disposed of. In dealing with these historical 
problems — vital factors in our Civil War history — I became 
satisfied from my study of the McHenry pamphlet, that I had 
left important facts out of consideration. I therefore pro- 
pose to print these two lectures — one entitled " The Lan- 
cashire Armageddon " and the other, " A Crisis in Downing 
Street" — part of the course now being delivered at the 
Johns Hopkins University, in the Proceedings of the Society. 
I shall submit one, — that on the Lancashire Cotton Famine 
— at the April meeting, and the other — that on the Cabinet 

36 
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action of October and November, 1862 — at a subsequent 
meeting. As copies of the McHenry pamphlet are extremely 
rare, I reproduce here for future reference the more interest- 
ing and historically valuable passages of this Confederate 
Congress document. 

The cotton manufacturing interest had in i860 become, so 
far as Great Britain was concerned, a factor, both industrial 
and financial, of prime importance. Indeed, the Manchester 
School, as it was called, then largely influenced, and was by 
many thought to control, the polity of the empire. Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Bright were its leading and typical repre- 
sentatives. The very disturbed condition of that interest in 
December, 1864, after three years of extreme business uncer- 
tainty, is forcibly set forth in the following statistics and 
statements from the McHenry pamphlet. 

While the importations of raw cotton into England in i860 
were the largest on record, amounting to 1,390,938,752 pounds, 
at a cost of £35,756,889, three years later, in 1863, the impor- 
tations were 669,583,264 pounds, or almost exactly half the 
previous quantity, worth £56,277,953, or approximately for 
the lesser quantity an increase of nearly 70 per cent in value. 

On the other hand, the British exportations of raw cotton 
in i860 were 250,428,640 pounds, valued at £5,388,190; while 
three years later the exports were 241,570,992 pounds, valued 
at £20,145,911; in other words, the amount being practically 
the same, the value had increased nearly fourfold. In the 
above figures is included, of course, cotton from all sources. 

"In i860, £1,000 sterling's worth of British cotton goods, at 
manufacturers' prices, contained raw cotton to a value of 
£300." Owing to the loss incurred in spinning inferior cotton 
at higher prices, there was an increase in the cost of the raw 
cotton in manufactured goods of the same amount of £900. 
It was generally assumed that the manufacturers had been 
great sufferers by the so-called "cotton famine." They, on 
the contrary, had been great gainers by the partial stoppage 
of supplies. The total stocks of cotton, either raw or in the 
manufactured state, in the hands of all classes in the United 
Kingdom, when reduced to the weight of raw cotton, were in 
January, 1861, 851,486,450 pounds, while in January, 1864, 
the quantity had been reduced to 189,186,871 pounds. The 
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expense of cotton clothing to the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom was computed as follows: 

In i860 £25,000,000 

In 1864 £60,000,000 

The manufactured cottons purchased at low cost having all 
been consumed, and four or five prices having to be paid for 
every pound required, the drain upon the resources of the 
English people for that description of clothing was naturally 
serious, and greatly deranged financial concerns. The cost of 
raw cotton contained in home-consumed cotton goods in i860 
was £7,500,000. In 1865 it was said that at the lowest calcu- 
lation it would amount to £42,500,000, or a difference of about 
£35,000,000. These figures nowhere appeared in the govern- 
mental returns; but they made their presence felt in the money 
market. The increase in the cost of raw cotton in 1865 over 
the figures of i860, it was estimated, would be equal to four 
times the amount of the income tax, to one-third more than 
the interest on the national debt, and fully one-half of the 
yearly outlay of the British government. 

A careful calculation, made in 1864, showed the increase 
in the quantity of cotton grown in all countries other than the 
Southern States equalled only 350,000 bales of American in 
weight. The famine, as it was called, was thus tided over 
through the utilization of the stocks on hand and supplies 
from other quarters and the cotton, estimated at 900,000 
bales, which had escaped from the Confederacy. Up to i860 
British cotton fabrics were made up of 90 per cent of American 
cotton. In 1864 the case was reversed, and it was estimated 
that the goods manufactured in that year did not contain more 
than 20 per cent of American cotton. In order to work the 
inferior grades and to augment the weight of the fabrics, a 
large admixture of mineral and other substances was used. 
After the trade resumed its former extent the great difficulty 
that the mill owners encountered was the absence of the req- 
uisite number of operatives. Many of them had lost their 
skill by being engaged in other employments. It was found 
that paving streets and breaking stone physically incapaci- 
tated them for textile manufacturing. Others had emigrated. 
As respects cotton other than American, the loss in spinning 
Surat cotton was set down at 27 per cent in 1858, and 33^ per 
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cent in 1863. No Surat cotton, it was stated, could be worked 
without a loss of 25 per cent. The total exportations of yarns 
and goods in weight from Great Britain in i860 were reported 
at 748,722,000 pounds; in 1863 they were reported at 390,000,- 
000 pounds, — a reduction of almost exactly one-half. Like- 
wise, in i860 yarns and goods produced by the English mills, 
chiefly in Lancashire, amounted in weight to 973, 650,000 pounds; 
in 1862, they amounted to 365,000,000 pounds. 
McHenry then goes on to say: 

The American cotton coming to hand more freely than was ex- 
pected, enabled the spinners to consume more of the inferior cot- 
tons; and the "cotton famine," was therefore at one time thought 
by many persons, unfamiliar with the detail of the trade, to be at 
an end. As already stated, there has been no actual cotton famine. 
If the American crop of 1861 had reached Liverpool in due course, 
there would have been no sale for it: the markets were then over- 
stocked with cotton and with cotton goods; and if the war had never 
taken place, the operatives would have fared just as badly as they 
have done the past three years — perhaps worse; for, in that event, 
all the cotton interest of Lancashire must have been ruined by the 
great depreciation which most assuredly would have taken place. 
The spinners will not buy raw cotton, unless they have a demand 
for their goods. The crop of 1861 would, therefore, have remained 
unsold, except to speculators at very low rates. Some persons are 
laboring under the mistaken idea that the Confederate Government 
should have seized that crop, and sent it forward to Europe. It 
could not have been depended on as a basis of credit; for the moral 
effect of such a large quantity, even when stored in warehouses at 
Liverpool, would have had a very depressing influence upon prices. 
To repeat, it has been a mistake to attribute the distress in the manu- 
facturing districts to a cotton "famine." . . . 

It is a fortunate thing for England that she was possessed of such 
large stocks of cotton and cotton goods, when the war broke out, at 
a cost to her of seven pence per pound for the raw material; and it 
is also fortunate for her that she has received, directly and indirectly 
from the Confederacy, since the 1st of September, 1863, over 4,000 
bales of cotton per week. The English manufacturers and mer- 
chants held a stock of cotton and cotton goods, at home and abroad, 
equal to three years' demand, which they have been dealing out at 
three, four and five prices. And no sooner did that supply fail, than 
the Confederacy began to favor them with the much needed staple, 
at the above-named rate per week. 
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There has been a constant drain of cotton from Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and Texas, through the ports of Galveston and Matamoras, 
which has been enriching the shoddy men engaged in the transac- 
tions, without giving any adequate return to the government or the 
people of the Confederacy. In many instances where government 
officials, both civil and military, have had control of cotton, frauds 
have been practised to such a shameful degree, that public attention 
is being drawn to the crime. Blockade running, too, has been con- 
ducted at a rate of extravagance never before known. The system 
inaugurated by the parties having charge of many of the ships en- 
gaged in the trade, for costliness, is without a parallel in the history 
of commerce. There are shoddy captains, shoddy officers, shoddy 
crews, shoddy engineers, shoddy pilots, shoddy fireman, shoddy 
stewards, shoddy cooks, etc., etc. The expense of getting a bale of 
cotton to Liverpool now, is more than the former value of the cotton 
itself. Very few of the ships bring in full cargoes of supplies; some 
of them only one-fourth of their capacity, and some nothing at all. 
All of them, however, take out full cargoes of cotton — even to 
deck loads. 

The quantity of raw cotton, cotton yarns and cotton goods, in 
the whole world was believed to have been 7,500,000,000 pounds 
on January 1, 1861, and 2,500,000,000 on January 1, 1864. It 
was further estimated that on January 1, 1865, the quantity 
thus on hand would be reduced to 1,500,000,000 pounds. 

In consequence of so large a proportion of commercial cotton, 
consisting of the growth of the Southern States, the "bale" became 
the standard of measure, when speaking of quantity, and that 
system has been continued up to the present time. But it is just as 
absurd to estimate the stocks of cotton by that standard now, as it 
is to value the cost of any article in the Confederacy by the quota- 
tion in paper money. American bales average 460 lbs. in weight, 
but those of India much less. Surats weigh but 370 lbs., and Madras 
and Bengal only 290 lbs. West India cotton bales contain 200 lbs.; 
Italy and Malta, 220 lbs.; Brazils, 180 lbs.; Egyptian, 500 lbs.; 
Turkish, 350 lbs.; Grecian, 200 lbs.; Chinese and Japanese, 120 lbs.; 
Peruvian, 150 lbs.; African, 150 lbs. 

It is neither the province nor wish of the writer to attack Con- 
federate legislation on the subject of cotton; nor yet to intrude his 
advice upon the Congress of these sovereign States; but he desires 
to express his opinion that England, unless for some selfish political 
causes, will never throw the weight of her influence in favor of the 
South until Manchester speaks, and that Manchester is not likely to 
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speak until the Confederate "cotton leak" is stopped. In ordinary 
times 4 to 5,000 bales of American cotton reaching Liverpool every 
week would be inconsiderable; but now that the stocks of raw cotton 
and cotton goods are so much reduced, that quantity becomes an 
important feature in the trade of Great Britain. Had the exporta- 
tion of cotton from the Confederacy been prohibited a year ago, 
England would by this time have been compelled to acknowledge 
the independence of the South; for the amount of cotton contributed 
to Lancashire within the last twelve months has been the means of 
keeping her mills in partial operation. The position of the cotton 
trade is quite different now from what it was then, or even two years 
ago. The British cotton manufacturers will not be content to re- 
main quiet, if they are deprived of the raw material when they have 
a demand for their fabrics. So long, however, as the Confederacy 
voluntarily contributes to their wants, it cannot be expected that 
they will exert themselves to bring about peace. 

It will be remembered that shortly after the Confederate victories 
in front of Richmond in the summer of 1862, the British government, 
it was reported, had determined to acknowledge the independence 
of these States. An intimation was not only thrown out to that effect 
by the friends of the Ministry, but Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in his speech at New Castle, conveyed the same idea 
to the public. His remarks, in fact, savored so much of recognition, 
that the Lancashire people became alarmed, and exerted their in- 
fluence in order to prevent the government taking such a step. 
Those Lancashire people, and with them may be included the Yan- 
kee and Confederate cotton speculators, were large holders of raw 
cotton and cotton goods, and they feared that the opening of the 
Southern ports would be the means of deluging them with cotton, 
and lowering the value of what they held. 

France, like England, held a large reserve of cotton goods in 
1 86 1. So long as the old supply lasted France as a community 
hardly felt the pressure of high prices. The usual expense to 
the people of France for the raw cotton contained in their 
clothing was one hundred and twenty million francs per 
annum. It was estimated that in 1865 that material would 
cost them upwards of five hundred million francs. Meanwhile, 
the American portion of French commerce in raw cotton in 
i860 was 252,667,555 pounds, which amount had fallen in 
1863 to 10,000 pounds. 

Horrible as this war has been, it will not prove an unmixed evil, 
for it will demonstrate to the other powers of the world their de- 
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pendence upon the fibre of these States. It has been the enormous 
stocks of raw cotton and cotton goods made from the products of 
the Southern States, with the quantity of cotton that has eluded 
the blockade, and been "swapped" to, and stolen by the Yankees, 
that has caused the neutral powers- to be passive viewers of the 
American contest. For the same reasons there has not been any 
"cotton famine" yet. The "operatives" were overemployed before 
the war, and since the conflict they have been underemployed. 

England cannot afford to do without American cotton. No 
species of industry can possibly take its place. So long as all the 
parties interested in the cotton trade were making money by the 
stoppage of the usual supplies of cotton, they were contented to 
partially support their idle operatives. Those operatives, be it re- 
membered, had been fully employed at high wages for several years 
before the war, and had saved large sums (for them) of money, 
which they had invested in the savings-banks. They now, however, 
have expended all their former earnings, sold their surplus furni- 
ture, and their demands upon the public will there be larger than 
hitherto. Unless England obtains a full supply of American cotton, 
there will be a revolution — a civil war — in the British Isles. 

BURGOYNE ON THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HlLL. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Wilfred W. Ashley, of Broadlands, 
Romsey, Hampshire, the following letter is printed. It was 
written to Henry Temple, second Viscount Palmerston (1739- 
1802), at the time a lord of the admiralty, and it is taken 
from a valuable collection of historical and family papers in 
Mr. Ashley's possession. 

BURGOYNE TO VlSCOUNT PALMERSTON. 

Boston, June 25, 1775. 
My dear Lord, 

I take the first opportunity of a safe conveyance of my letter to 
acquit myself of the duty you enjoined me and which I owe to your 
friendship. But after mforming you I am perfectly well, a cir- 
cumstance from which I am sure you will receive satisfaction, I 
know not where to find one that will not give you pain. Our pros- 
pects on the side of the enemy are gloomy. Enthusiasm, and a com- 
bination of artifice on one side, perhaps mismanagement on the 
other, and accident on both, have produced a crisis that my little 
reading in history cannot parallel. The British Empire in America 
is overturned without great exertions on your side the water. If 
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the confederacy on this continent is general as I am inclined now 
to believe it, and you determine to subdue it by arms you must have 
recourse to Russia or Germany; such a pittance of troops as Great 
Britain and Ireland can supply will only serve to protract the war, 
to much fruitless expense, and ensure disappointment. 

You will hear by these dispatches of a victory of our troops and 
perhaps Government will be elated with the account. It is glorious 
to the troops, and important to the nation, inasmuch as the dis- 
grace of the 19th of April is erased, and the superiority of the king's 
troops over a rebel army confirmed. It is certain we had the odds 
of three or four to one to contend with, assisted with all that nature 
and art could do to give strength to a post, and inspired (I may so 
call it) with the fanaticism of a favourite demagogue (Warren) 
who devoted himself at their head and fell accordingly. But our 
victory has been bought by an uncommon loss of officers, some of 
them irreparable, and I fear the consequences will not answer the 
expectations that will be raised in England. 

I will take the liberty my Dear Lord to refer you to Lady Char- 
lotte 1 for the picture of the action; it not having been my lot to be 
personally engaged further than in the superintendence of a cannon- 
ade I had leisure to observe and describe it, and a complication of 
horrors rendered it the greatest scene that the imagination can con- 
ceive. For the time it was most animating; but the private sorrows 
that followed upon looking round the field have been more than 
ordinarily numerous and affecting. One, it is a principal purpose 
of this letter to mention; and tho' it may affect your sensibility to 
hear it, I am confident you will be recompensed if you find it in your 
power to contribute to relieve it. 

Major Pitcairn who commanded the Marines, was an officer dis- 
tinguished by every quality that constitutes a brave and a good man. 
Lord Sandwich knew much of his merit. He will not know it all till 
he hears the particulars of his death. His son 2 was upon the field 
and brought his dying father upon his back from the entrenchment 
where he received his wound, to the nearest boat about half a mile. 
Having deposited him there he returned instantly to his duty. 
This story dressed with the imagery that painting or poetry would 
add to it would equal most that antiquity can furnish. I need but 
state it, naked of ornament to interest a mind like yours in favour of 
the family of Pitcairn, for I believe it is numerous. I inclose to you 
part of a letter found among the Major's papers for Lord Sandwich 
and probably designed to be finished for this conveyance. It re- 

1 His wife, Lady Charlotte Stanley. 

2 Thomas Pitcairn, who received, January 13, 1776, a commission as lieu- 
tenant in the 14th Regiment, commanded by Col. Robert Cunninghame. 
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gards the business of the Corps and consequently is proper to be 
delivered to Lord Sandwich's hands — one circumstance that will 
strike you is the attention he was shewing to assist those he thought 
worthy. I was requested to convey this letter and so mention the 
circumstance of the son's behaviour. I am certain I cannot put it 
into better hands than yours and that you will accept with pleasure 
the office of recommending so singular an instance of filial piety and 
military ardour for notice and reward upon any proper occasion, 
and this is all that is desired. 

I have mentioned a plea in my letters to the great and powerful 
that may probably carry me home in the course of the ensuing 
Autumn. The enjoyment of your Lordship's friendship will be 
among the principal pleasures of my return. In the meantime be- 
lieve me with the most respect, affection, and sense of obligation, 

My Dear Lord, Your ever faithful and obedient servt. 

J. Burgoyne. 

P. S. Being pressed sooner than I expected to finish my letters 
for the sailing of the Ship, you will forgive me if I have in some 
places wrote badly and unintelligibly. 

Gawen and Mather Brown. 

Mr. Frederick L. Gay has prepared notes on Gawen Brown, 
and not only adds to what is printed in Proceedings, xlvi. 250, 
and p. 32 supra, but offers corrections of statements made in 
the two contributions. 

Gawen Brown was married to Mary Flagg, by Rev. Joseph 
Sewall, April 5, 1750. 1 She joined the Old South Church, May 
12, 1 75 1, 2 and died March 28, 1760. She was buried in the 
Granary Burying Ground, 3 where her stone may yet be seen. 
By her he ha!d six children, all baptized in the Old South 
Church. 

For a second wife he took Elizabeth Byles, July 3, 1760. 
The intention of marriage was declared June 18, 1760. 4 About 
two months later, on August 10, 1760, he was admitted to the 
Hollis Street Church, "on a Letter of Recommendation from 
the Rev. Jo. Oliver, Pastor and Eldership of a Desenting 

1 Boston Rec. Com., xxvni. 239. 

2 Old South Catalogue, 45. 

3 Whitmore, Granary Epitaphs, 121 7. Of this book only one copy was saved 
from the fire at MunselPs printing office, Albany. 

4 Boston Rec. Com., xxx. 36. 

37 
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Church at Framlington in Northumberland, South Britain." 
On November 27, 1760, the Church records state that " after 
the Publick Exercises (it being the Day of General Thanks- 
giving thro' the Province) the Brethren of the Church were 
desired to stay, and were informed, that the Painting of the 
Pulpit was given at the Charge of Mr. Gawen Brown. Unani- 
mously Voted, That the Thanks of the Church be given him 
for his Generous Present." On October 11, 1761, Mather 
Brown was baptized, 1 the only child by this marriage. The 
mother died, June 6, 1763. 

On October 19, 1764, he married at the New South Church, 
for his third wife, Elizabeth Adams, 2 widow of Dr. Joseph 
Adams, brother of Samuel Adams the patriot. Her maiden 
name was Hill, and she had married her first husband from 
that same church, September 11, 1754. 3 She was admitted to 
the Hollis Street Church February 17, 1765. 4 Gawen Brown 
died August 8, 1801, aged 82 years. 5 His will, dated June 13, 
1794, proved August 25, 1801, mentions wife Elizabeth, chil- 
dren, Mather, Margaret, etc. 6 

In addition to the advertisement printed in Proceedings, 
xlvi. 250, which states that he had recently come from Lon- 
don, there is an advertisement in the Boston Evening Post, De- 
cember 11, 1752; a notice in the Boston Gazette, February 26, 
1754, of his removal from "King to Union Street, next door to 
Mr. John Salter, brazier, opposite the Conduit, at head of Town 
Dock"; one in the same journal, September 17, 1754, offering 
his house in Union Street for sale; and a notice, also in the same 
journal, May 8, 1769, that "John Harris, harpsichord, spinnet, 
watch-case maker, tuner, etc., from London, lives at Gawen 
Brown's in King Street." 

His clock was exhibited at a Town Meeting at Faneuil Hall, 
and the following description appeared in the Boston Gazette, 
March 21, 1768: 

At the said Meeting was exhibited the Frame and principal Move- 
ments of a superb stately Town-Clock, made by Mr. Gawen Brown, 
of this Town: The two great Wheels took near 90 lb. weight of 

1 Ms. Records of the Hollis Street Church, in my possession. He was born 
October 7. 2 Boston Rec. Com., xxx. 380. 

3 76., 377. 4 Ms. Church Records. 

5 City Registrar's office. 6 Suffolk Probate Files, No. 21,509. 
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Brass: It is calculated for eight Days to shew the Hours and Minutes; 
will have three grand Dials, and a mechanic Lever to preserve the 
Motion during the winding up. The Pendulum Wheel and Pallets 
to perform the dead Beat. The Works are nicely executed: The 
steel Pinions and Teeth of the Wheels are finely polished, which must 
greatly abate the Friction, add to its Regularity and Duration. It 
will have a curious mathematical Pendulum, that may be altered 
the 3500th Parts of an inch while the Clock is going. From the ex- 
quisite finishing of the Parts already done, good Judges are of the 
Opinion that it will be a Master Piece of the Kind, and do Honour 
to America. 

This was without doubt the clock offered to the Old South 
Church in the following letter: 

To the Society Meeting in the South Church in Boston: 
Gentlemen, 

Having made a Clock suitable for Publick Use a Number of In- 
habitants of the Town are desirous to Purchase the same by a Vol- 
untary subscription, Provided it may be put Upon the Steeple of 
your Church, that being the most Convenient Scituation for said 
purpose on many Accounts. 

These are therefore humbly to Request your consent thereto, 
and that you would give your Petitioner Liberty to put up the same 
accordingly, and I Promise and Engage provided said Permission 
is granted that the same shall be put Up and Continued there for- 
ever free of Charge to the Society. Your Humble Servant, 

Gawen Brown. 

Boston, July 23d, 1768. 

Of the son, Mather Brown, the following reference appeared 
in Graham 1 s Magazine, xx. 63, in an article on "The Daughters 
of Dr. Byles," written by Miss Eliza Leslie: 

Before I had looked half enough at Copley's picture, the two old 
ladies directed my attention to another portrait which they seemed 
to prize still more highly. This, they informed me, was that of their 
nephew, "poor boy," whom they had not seen for forty years. It 
was painted by himself. — His name was Mather Brown, and he 
was the only son of their deceased elder sister. He had removed to 
London, where, as they informed me, he had taken the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York — "and, therefore," said one of the 
aunts — "he is painter to the royal family." . . . 

The truth was, as I afterwards found, that a much longer period 
than forty years had elapsed since their nephew left America; but 
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they always continued to give that date to his departure. He had 
painted himself with his hair reared up perpendicularly from his 
forehead, powdered well, and tied behind, — and, in a wide blue 
coat with yellow buttons, and a very stiff hard-plaited shirt-frill 
with hand-ruffles to match. In his hand he held an open letter, 
which, both his aunts informed me, contained the very words of an 
epistle sent by one of them to him, and, therefore, was an exact 
likeness of that very letter. To gratify them, I read aloud the 
pictured missive, thereby proving that it really contained legible 
words. 

In 1786 he painted a portrait of Charles Bulfinch, of which 
Bulfinch said in a letter from London to his mother, Sep- 
tember 17, 1786: 

Even the picture should not be omitted. I should have sent it by 
this opportunity, but the colours are not sufficiently dried for pack- 
ing. It is esteemed a good likeness; but I think it a very dull, un- 
meaning face; but we must not blame the painter for that, as it was 
not his duty to create, but to copy. It is the work of Mr. Brown; 
you will find it very rough, but that is the modish style of painting, 
introduced by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Mr. Copeley indeed paints in 
another manner, his pictures are finished to the utmost nicety, 
but then — they are very dear} 

Mather Brown died in Newman Street, London, May 25, 
183 1, and was described in the Gentleman's Magazine (June, 
1831), a^ "Historical Painter to his Majesty and the late Duke 
of York." In the issue of the Magazine for August appeared 
the following notice: 

June 1. In Newman-street, at an advanced age, Mather Brown, 
esq. This gentleman was a native of America, and coming to Eng- 
land when a young man, became a pupil of his countryman Mr. 
West. He was employed by Boydell to paint some of the subjects 
for the Shakspeare Gallery, and was afterwards honoured by being 
commissioned to paint portraits of their Majesties, and others of 
the Royal Family. Towards the latter end of the last century he 
enjoyed considerable practice as a portrait painter and for several 
years occupied a spacious house in Cavendish-square, which had 
been previously tenanted by Romney. He also painted the histori- 
cal pictures, from which were engraved some of the most popular 
prints, particularly the Marquis Cornwallis receiving the sons of 
1 Bulfinch, Life and Letters of Charles Bulfinch, 56. 
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Tippoo Saib as hostages. These productions had sufficient merit 
for public sale; but not to place Mr. Brown in a very high rank in 
his profession. A picture of the Resurrection, which he painted late 
in life, was considered one of his best productions. Happily, he had, 
in his more popular days, laid by something which enabled him to 
live in comfort, and to continue to provide himself with all the neces- 
saries for pursuing the art to which he was fondly attached, and 
which he continued to pursue with little abated vigour. 

His admiration of the talents of his preceptor, who was always 
kind to his pupil, amounted almost to idolatry; and during the 
years that Mr. West's gallery remained open, even to the period 
when his vast collection was brought to the hammer in the spring 
of 1829, scarcely a day passed that he did not proceed thither to 
pay his devotions before his great idol, the Scriptural pictures painted 
for the King. Knowing his venerable master as he did, and intimately 
acquainted as he was with his professional and social habits, and 
being so familiar with the many distinguished persons who at suc- 
cessive periods were wont to assemble in his gallery, it is to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Brown had not kept a diary of the sayings and 
doings of such a coterie. Had he been so disposed, he would have 
been well qualified for the task, for he was a man of reading, had 
received a liberal education, and was moreover a great observer of 
men and things. His own apartments in Newman-street were part 
of the spacious house formerly occupied by Dawe * the academican. 

Boston Fire, 1794. 

In the second part of the Belknap Papers (5 Collections, 
in. 350) was printed a rough sketch map by Dr. Belknap of the 
portion of the town of Boston affected by the fire of July 30, 
1794. A similar sketch map by Dr. Belknap is among his mss., 
giving the same region of the town, but in greater detail, and 
with names attached to twenty-three of the houses on the plan. 
It is reproduced as a contemporary record of a part of the 
town in 1794. 

Letters to Jonathan Russell, 1801-1822. 

Through the courtesy of Miss Mary Rivers, of Milton, the 
Editor prints the following letters, a fragment of the Russell 
Papers. 

1 George Dawe (1 781-1829). Some notice of Mather Brown will be found in 
Stark, The Loyalists of Massachusetts , 280. 
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Aaron Burr to Jonathan Russell. 

N. York, 22 May, 1801. 

I have read with attention and with very great pleasure your 
letter of the 14th and the papers which accompanied it. You have 
anticipated my wishes by the frankness of your communications 
and by the confidence you have reposed in me. They justify the 
prepossessions I had imbibed and establish a claim to reciprocity 
which shall not be disappointed. I thank you. "I am not of many 
words; but I thank you." 

The measure which has occasioned so much dissatisfaction, is not 
remediless. I think it will be reversed: as to that which you ap- 
prehend; immediately on the receipt of your letter, I hastened to 
communicate my advice that it should be suspended: but in this 
and in other suggestions which I have made, originating from your 
letter, I have not felt myself authorized to use your name. 

A very strong representation will, I am told, be made against 
Ellery of New Port with a view to remove him from the office of 
Collector. 1 Something has also been said to me in his favor. If 
you should have any knowledge of him, or of his intended successor, 
whose name even I have not heard, you would much oblige me by a 
line on the subject. I am with very great respect and consideration 
Your assured and Servt, 

A. Burr. 

Albert Gallatin to Jonathan Russell. 

Washington, 25th Sept'er, 1804. 
Sir, 

When I was favoured with your letter of the 31st May, I had no 
doubt that Benjamin Tupper who was appointed Receiver of public 
monies at Marietta was a different man from Benjamin Tupper 
whom you had known in France. But in order to ascertain the facts 
I was obliged to write to the westward, and have now the honour 
to communicate the result of my enquiries. 

The gentleman appointed receiver of public monies is son 2 of a 
General Tupper who migrated about fifteen years ago from the 
State of Massachusetts to Muskingum. He was a child at that 
time, has resided ever since in that country, has never been out of 
the United States, is married to a daughter of General Putnam late 
Surveyor General, enjoys an unblemished reputation, is a man of 

1 William Ellery (17 2 7-1 8 20), who served as collector of customs at Newport 
from 1 790-1 820, in spite of many attempts to have him removed. 

2 Major Anselm Tupper. 
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decent talents and well qualified for the office he fills, having been 
for several years a clerk in that of the Surveyor General. In his 
politics he is federal, and yet was recommended by two republicans, 
judge Meigs * one of the most reputable characters of the State of 
Ohio and Jared Mansfield now Surveyor General. 

There is now at New Orleans another Tupper who arrived there 
from France last winter or spring, who is said to be a man of talents 
but unprincipled. He does not hold any office under Government, 
unless the local Government of New Orleans has given him one, 
which is not probable. From the time of his arrival, he has been 
very troublesome, and is considered as the first promoter of the 
popular meetings and subsequent memorial of the inhabitants of 
Louisiana, whose prejudices in favour of the slave trade he artfully 
excited for that purpose. There is every reason to believe that he 
is the person whose infamous character you communicated. 

I beg you to accept my sincere thanks for your obliging com- 
munication; for, although in this instance we had not committed 
any mistake, yet in those distant appointments there is always 
some risk, even after application to the best sources, that the Ad- 
ministration may sometime be deceived in the character of the 
persons appointed. I have the honour to be respectfully, Sir, Your 
obed't Serv't, 

Albert Gallatin. 

Madame De Stael to John Armstrong. 

Ce 13 7bre 1810. blois. Dep. de loir et cher. 
I take the liberty general to ask you if the vessel which has 
brought Mr le ray in Europa is ori the point of returning and if it 
be possible for her to wait 'till the first of November and that she 
comes in a harbour in Normandy because I am obliged to stop in 
england for some affairs. I request you general to excuse my im- 
portunity but having the intention to embark for the united States 
with all my family I desire to spare my daughter a long voyage on 
the Sea in this Season. I trust to your kindness, general, this trust 
is founded on the high esteem which I feel for you and on which you 
may depend if you allow me to be worthy of appreciating you. 
Your most obedient Servant, 

Necker de Stael Holstein. 

Addressed: Son Excellence Monsieur Le General Armstrong, Minis tre des 
Etats Unis pres La Cour de France, Rue Vaugirard, H6tel du Ministere des Etats 
Unis, a Paris. 

renvoye" a mr russel rue Et hotel grange, Batellierbe. 

1 Return Jonathan Meiga, 
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Madame de Stael to Jonathan Russell. 

blois, ce 21 7bre., [1810]. 

I thank you with all my heart Sir, for the benevolent letter you 
have written to me, and if my english was not very bad I should 
express my gratitude for your kindness as I feel it. Since I cannot 
take advantage of the ship which is to set off the ith of October, 
have you any means to arrange my departure in the first days of 
november on an american vessel which could stop in england and 
which could sail from an harbour in the channel. I know I desire 
a great deal but I am sure you will do all that lies in your power, 
where is general armstrong. he is expected at chaumont and my 
intention is to go there to see him. I am indiscreet, Sir, in giving 
you the trouble of writing again to me but if I am in the wrong 't is 
the amiable style of your letter which is the cause of my importunity. 
mr. le ray did not come in the hornet but in the flash, do you know 
any thing about her. I am Sir with much truth yours, 

Necker de Stael Holstein. 

Joel Barlow to Jonathan Russell. 
q ir Washington, 10 Jan'y, 1811. 

I send by Mr. Erving a copy of the Columbiad for M. Botta, and 
one for Mr. Oelsner with a letter for each. If Mr. Erving in his 
haste passing Paris should not be able to find out those gentlemen 
to deliver the parcels, I have taken the liberty of desiring him to 
leave them with you, and of begging you to be so good as to see it 
done. Mr. Botta is author of a history of the Am'n War and a 
deputy to the Legislative body easily found. Mr. Oelsner is well 
known to Senator Gregoire, and most of the literary men in Paris. 

Excuse, Sir, the liberty I take with you, and accept my respectful 
regards, 

J. Barlow. 

John Armstrong to Jonathan Russell. 

Dear Sir> Baltimore, 28 Jan., 1811. 

A prosecution is pending here against a very worthy and useful 
man, the Editor of the Whig, for a supposed libel on Timothy Pick- 
ering. 1 He finds it necessary to his defence to have certain exam- 

1 The " libel " appeared in the Whig, published at Baltimore by Baptist 
Irvine, July 14, 1809, and charged that Pickering had been concerting, with 
George Canning, a separation of the Eastern States from the Union, by the aid 
and protection of Great Britain. The Whig made a retraction, May 20, 181 2. 
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inationsr taken at Paris, and he has on my suggestion, had the com- 
mission issued for this purpose, directed to you. I write this note 
to tell you so and to take the blame, if there be any, on myself, and 
at the same time to assure you of the great respect and constant 
attachment of, Dear Sir, Yours, etc., 

John Armstrong. 

P. S. I begin to doubt whether B. L. 1 will be appointed to Paris. 
An attempt will be made to get a nomination for Gen. Smith or 
for some other Southern man. This to yourself. 

Madame de Stael to Jonathan Russell. 

30 June 181 1. Coppet, Suisse, pays de vaud. 

You had the goodness last year, Sir, to inform me of the good 
occations for america. I dare to ask the same service now. it is 
said that the John adatns and the man of war the president are ex- 
pected soon in france do they intend to stop in England on their 
return in America and do you believe it would be possible to ob- 
tain with your protection a passage for my whole family consisting 
in eight individuals masters and servants. I am very interested in 
the success of this request and I beg you to direct your answer 
under cover to my bankers in Geneva, dep. du leman, Mrs heutsch. 
I don't make, Sir, any farther excuse to you for my importunity 
you have convinced me that the pleasure of obliging compensates 
for you all trouble. I have the honor to be Your humble and 
obedient Servant, 

Necker de Stael Holstein. 

. I know that there are american ships at nantes and at bourdeaux 
but they are merchant ships which would be desagreeable to me. 
is it true that there is in the texel a ship which will return without 
merchandise and which could stop wherever the Captain might 
chuse. 

Madame de Stael to Jonathan Russell. 

Coppet, 20 juillet, 181 1. 
Sir: 

I take the opportunity of my Secretary's departure for paris of 
thanking you for the information you have had the goodness to 
give me relative to the american ships in holland and it being im- 
possible for me to terminate the arrangement of my affairs before 
the latter end of august I fear it will be out of my power to take 
advantage of this ship, and I must again have recourse to your kind- 
1 Brockholst Livingston. 
38 
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ness to inform me whether amongst the ships that leave emerica 
at this time you do not expect some arriving at nantes, orient or 
bourdeaux which on their return would be convenient for me that 
is to say being able in case of necessity to stop in england. My 
Secretary will return here in a fortnight and you can answer me 
by him which will avoid all hazards of submitting our letters to the 
post. If by chance Sir, it should be your intention to set off for 
America in six weeks as I understand it is, I should esteem myself 
very fortunate in being able to embark with you, if you can stop in 
england I need not say that upon this question the most perfect 
secret is necessary to me and I know that it is enough to require 
it from such a character as yours to be sure to obtain it. I have the 
honor to be, Sir, Your h. and obedient Servant, 

Necker de Stael Holstein. 

Madame de Stael to Jonathan Russell. 

Coppet, ce 17 7bre, 1811. 

I am ashamed, Sir, to trouble you again but having seen in the 
papers that the frigate which brings Mr. barlow is arrived at Cher- 
bourg, I take the liberty of asking you to have the kindness to in- 
form me when she will sail, if it be soon enough to avoid the bad 
season and if by your credit I could obtain my passage upon this 
vessel, in consequence of your answer, if you are good enough to 
send it to me immediately, I would ask for my passport of the french 
government being desirous not to lose a moment because the ap- 
proach of the winter alarms me for my daughter. 

I have seen here this Summer many of your country men, Sir, 
and I have not miss'd an opportunity of saying to them how much 
I am indebted to you. I have the honor to be, etc. 

Necker de Stael Holstein. 

Addressed: Monsieur Russel, Charge" d'affaires d'Amenque, Rue Cerutti No 
16 a Paris. 

Madame de Stael to Jonathan Russell. 

g^ Coppet, 23 8bre, 1811. 

I begin to be anxious at having no news of the fregate the con- 
stitution. I hope always that you intend to go upon this vessel with- 
out this circumstance I should be afraid of a winter passage. I 
have asked for my passeports, the minister of policy [police] has 
promised to give them to me as soon as he knows with certainty 
the departure of the fregate. I suppose he expects the return of 
the Emperor, will you be kind enough, Sir, to give me as soon as 
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possible all the informations you can have about our voyage. I 
repeat our because it is a very important word for me. in answering 
me I beg you to address your letter at geneve departement du letnan. 
your last letter by want of this designation was sent to gens in 
italy, and I have received it a fortnight later than I ought to have 
done. I think always with gratitude that without having the honour 
of being personally known to you you deign to interest your self 
with a perfect benevolence, for me and my family in the most im- 
portant circumstance of our life. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servt., 

Necker de Stael Holstein. 




Joel Barlow to Jonathan Russell. 

Paris, 8 Feb., 181 2. 
Dear Sir, 

I have an accidental occasion to send to you and I enclose a dis- 
patch (a duplicate of the one I sent to your care by the Hornet) for 
the Secretary of State. Send it as safe as you can, but by a 
different ship from the one that carries the other. Nothing to be 
relied on by way of news. Whispers say since yesterday that all 
is settled amicably with Russia. And the Turk is to pay in kind 
on the Pontic for what is to be taken here on the Baltic. 

Our affair here goes on slowly, and I have reason to believe it 
will be finished soon. The Hornet sailed (as I hope you know) from 
Cherbourg for England the 1st Feb., 1812, to carry my dispatch to 
you and return to Cherbourg aforesaid. Your friend and servant, 

J. Barlow. 
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Joel Barlow to Jonathan Russell. 
Books. 

31 March, 181 2. 
Dear Sir, 

This letter will be confined to Book business. Mr. Volney is a 
member of the Asiatic Society (if that is the name) of Calcutta, and 
has always received gratis the volumes of the Asiatic Researches 
as fast as they are brought to England, I mean the Calcutta edition 
printed in 40. Major Simmes was the agent in London and used 
to send them: The major is now dead and the 9th and 10th volumes 
have not been sent to Mr. Volney. He is anxious to get them, and 
has desired me to ask you to take the trouble to enquire whether 
there is a successor to Major Simmes as agent in that business and 
to see whether the two volumes can be had as usual. If not, can 
they be had by purchase? He means broches, not bound. Be pleased 
to conduct this enquiry in a distinct and regular manner, and make 
your report to me by return of trunk, and with the books therein 
if convenient. 

2dly. Mr. Volney takes by purchase the London edition of said 
work in 8vo. He wants the 10th volume and desires me to get it 
over for him. You can get it over and let me know to whom I can 
pay the money. 

3d. I too am purchaser of the Asiatic researches, London octavo 
edition, but I want the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th volumes. Get them 
for me when convenient and send them when you can, payment as 
above. 

4th. A very learned work on languages called Mithridates, 
written in German, by Adelung, ought by this time to be translated 
into English. Enquire, and if published in English send me a copy. 
It is probably in two volumes. 

5th. I do not much like the Quarterly Review. It is poorly con- 
ducted and on Tory principles. Is there not a better one? 

Mrs. Barlow and her sister join me in best regards to you. 

J. Barlow. 

Joel Barlow to Jonathan Russell. 

John Henry whose revealations have produced such a sensation 
in the U. S. and in England, is now in Paris. He came passenger 
in the Wasp. He is an Irish American citizen educated in New 
York, and was a captain in our short-lived Army of 1798. 

J. Barlow. 

Paris, 12 May, 181 2. 
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Lucien Bonaparte to Jonathan Russell. 

Monsieur, I 6 J d y> l8l2 -I 

Je viens reclamer vos bons offices pour que vous veuilliez bien 
intervenir aupres du gouvernement Britannique, et obtenir pour 
moi la liberte de continuer ma route aux etats unis ou j'allais m'etab- 
lir avec ma famille. Je viens d'addresser a ce sujet un memoire a 
Mylord Castelreagh, mais je crois devoir entrer avec vous dans de 
plus grands details. 

Dans l'annee 1807 je me determinai a quitter L'europe pour aller 
m'etablir aux etats unis, et je demandai a Mr. Hill ministre anglais 
en Sardaigne des passeports. Ce Ministre me les adressa de suite 
avec beaucoup d'obligeance. Je serais parti a cette epoque du Port 
de Livourne si j'avais obtenu les passeports de S. M. L'Empereur 
des frangais. 

N'ayant pu obtenir les passeports fran^ais que deux ans apres vers 
le fin de 1809, je craignis que les passeports anglais obtenus en 1807 
ne fument trop vieux, et je les renvoyai a Mr. Hill en Sardaigne en 
le priant de leur en substituer de nouveaux: et cependant je fis 
noliser a Naples la batiment l'Hercule de Salem, capitaine West, 
et je le fis amener et charger dans le Port de Civita Vecchia, ou je me 
rendis pour m'embarquer. 

Pour mettre a la voile je n'attendais plus que le retour de Phomme 
que j'avais expedie en Sardaigne; mais Mr. Hill par le retour de cet 
homme m'ecrivit qu'il ne pouvait m'envoyer aucuns passeports, et 
que le gouvernement avait revoque ceux qu'il m'avait accordes en 
1807. 

Quoique tres contrarie par cette reponse, les circonstances me 
faisant une necessite de partir, je mis a la voile du port de Civita 
Vecchia, dans l'espoir que le batiment americain pourrait echapper 
aux croiseurs anglais, et que d'ailleurs le pavilion d'une puissance 
en paix avec l'Angleterre me protegerait. 

Le sort trompa mes esperances; sur les hauteurs de Sardaigne une 
tempete nous assaillit; et quelques uns de mes enfants etant mal- 
ades, je fus contraint d'entrer dans la rade de Cagliari. 

La, je renouvellai mes instances aupres du Ministre anglais, pour 
obtenir des passeports; et sur son refus j'ecrivis au gouvernement 
de S. M. Britannique pour en solliciter, et je demandai au gouverne- 
ment Sarde la liberte d'attendre a Cagliari les reponses de Londres. 

Le gouvernement Sarde me refusa Tasile; et en meme temps le Min- 
istre anglais me declara qu'en sortant de la rade je serais arrete, et 
conduit prisonnier a Malthe.pour attendre les ordres de Londres. 
En effet la Pomone arreta Thercule au sortir de la Rade de Cag- 
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liari. Je fis en vain au Capitaine de la Pomone ma Protestation 
ecrite: ma protestation fut inutile; je fus conduit a Mai the et mis 
dans le fort Ricasoli d'ou on me transfera ensuite dans une maison 
de campagne du gouverneur general. 

J'ecrivis alors de nouveau au gouvernement Britannique pour 
reclamer ma liberte. 

En reponse, la fregate la Presidente fut envoyee a Malthe avec 
Pordre de m'ammener en Angleterre, ou je suis arrive a la fin de 
l'annee 1810, a Plimouth: de la, on m'a transfere a Ludlow; et je 
suis maintenant aupres de Worcester dans une maison de campagne 
Prisonnier sur ma Parole avec un rayon de dix mille. 

Depuis ma detention j'ai reclame plusieurs fois aupres des 
minis tres pour ma delivrance; mais sans jamais avoir pu obtenir 
de reponse. 

La nouvelle administration ayant renouvelle mes esperances, je 
viens d'ecrire a Mylord Castelreagh pour le prier de mettre sous 
les yeux de son A. R. Le Prince Regent les circonstances de mon arres- 
tation, et mes reclamations successives. 

La justice de son A. R. et l'obligeance de Mylord Castelreagh 
me laissent l'espoir d'obtenir ma liberte; et je crois en ce moment 
pouvoir reckmer vos bons offices. 

Arrete sur un batiment americain, n'ayant d'autres intentions, 
comme je le declare solemnellement ici, que d'aller m'etablir dans 
une republique dont j'admire et je cheris les lois, j'espere que vous 
voudrez bien m'accorder votre bienveillance aupres du gouverne- 
ment Britannique, et transmettre cette reclamation aupres des 
etats unis. 

Je vous prie, Monsieur, d'agreer les expressions de la plus haute 
consideration avec laquelle j'ai Thonneur d'etre, votre tres humble 
et tres obeissant serviteur, 

Lucien Bonaparte. 

Elizabeth Bonaparte to Jonathan Russell. 

Washington, Jan'ry 27th, 1814. 

You must allow me, my dear Sir, t© felicitate you on your nomi- 
nation to Sweden, notwithstanding your silence. I fear you have 
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forgotten that no one more than myself desires every thing which 
can contribute to your convenience or pleasure. In my estimation 
to quit the United States is pleasant tho' not always equally con- 
venient. 

Mr. Clay offers to execute in Europe any commission for me; 
yet I prefer confiding one to you, to which I flatter myself you can 
have no objection. It is to take to Stockholm the Portrait of my 
Son, 1 which Mr. Clay will deliver [to] you; and when convenient, 
to transmit it to the King of Westphalia. 2 Nothing would please 
him more than to receive it. I have not written to him, I must rely 
on you to adopt the most probable means for his reception of it. 
I beg you to excuse my making this request of you, as likewise that 
of your writing me every particular of Stockholm which you think 
will be interesting to me. To abandon this Country at least for some 
time, perhaps permanently, is an idea too long indulged for me now 
to relinquish. I know of no Ladies who at present contemplate a 
Trip to Europe, — but some such occasion may occur during the 
ensuing summer. I shall avail myself of the earliest opportunity of 
leaving this, as the ennui of which you have heard me complain, 
encreases every hour and has at length occasioned so great a dimun- 
ition of Health as to render a sea- voyage indispensable. From the 
descriptions given me of the state of society and manners in Sweden, 
I might perhaps live as comfortably there as in other part of Europe. 
Will you then have the goodness to inform me what pecuniary 
means would be requisite for the mode of life to which I have been 
habituated and whether I should be likely to be satisfied with my 
reception in Stockholm. There is no chance of my ever going to 
France, at least, not, if I submit any longer to vegetating here. 
There are many motives which ought to influence me to leave this, 
besides inclination; and I have at length decided upon it. We 
lament very much that you should depart without having visited 
the Seat of Government, but suppose the badness of the roads more 
than want of inclination, has deprived us of the pleasure of seeing 
you. 

I regret still more than any other person, your not having come 
on, since in addition to the pleasure I always experience in your 
society, I wished to repeat all our discussions of last summer on 
the propriety and impropriety of my going away from the insipidity 
of America. Do not advise me not to do it, for indeed I have no 
longer the courage to submit to the unvaried dullness of life here: 

1 Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, born at Camberwell, England, July 7, 1805. 

2 Jerome Bonaparte, the father of her son. In 1807 he had married Catherine 
Frederica, princess of Wurtemburg. 
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but write to me that I shall find some other Country less disagree- 
able. Miss Spear desires me to say every thing to you for her. I 
have nothing new to tell you of her sentiments as I am persuaded 
you must have known last year that they were all favorable. 

With every wish for your prosperous voyage and happiness, I 
remain your sincere Friend, 

E. Bonaparte. 




A. J. Dallas to Jonathan Russell. 
Dr. Sir, 

I enclose a packet for my Son, 1 which I recommend to your par- 
ticular care. I rely, also, upon your being so good as to shew him, 
personally, any countenance that you can, while he remains in 
Europe. It will give me pleasure to communicate to you any agree- 
able intelligence, and receive from you an account of the occurrences 
of the old world. 

Mr. Monroe having mentioned my Son's letters to Mr. Clay, I 
thought it right that he should see the passages, which I read to 
you. In spite of every obstacle, I trust to the efforts of the Mission, 
most confidently, that we shall either have an honorable peace, or a 
popular war. I am, very sincerely, Dr. Sir, Yr. friend and Servt., 

A. J. Dallas. 

13 Feb., 1814. 

Pray acknowledge the receipt of this letter. 

Addressed: Jonathan Russell, Esq. (to be left at the post-office 'till called for), 
New York. 

Henry Clay to John Quincy Adams and Jonathan Russell. 

Gottenburg, 31st May, 1 8 14. 
Gent. 

I have said to Mr. Connell that I see no objection and therefore 
that he has my consent to his taking a passage in the John Adams 
to Antwerp, or whatever other port she may be destined to, and 
thence to America. I have found him an extremely obliging well 
informed and well disposed American. Yrs., 

H. Clay. 

1 George Mifflin Dallas, now secretary to Albert Gallatin. 
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Jonathan Russell to Elizabeth Bonaparte. 

Stockholm, 13 Aug't, 1815. 
My dear Madame, 

You will permit me to render to you, like a good and faithful 
servant, an account of my stewardship. The portrait of your Son, 
I endeavoured, on my arrival at Gottenburg, to send to Paris, by 
a Messenger we dispatched thither, but he unfortunately found it too 
long for his trunk and declined taking it. I rather believe how- 
ever that he was afraid that it would have recommended him to the 
attention of the Cossacks with whom the road to Paris was then 
thronged. Thus foiled in my first attempt I took the portrait with 
me to Ghent. While I was there the wife * and daughters of Lucien 
Bonaparte passed through that place, and sent the Abbe Charpentier, 
one of their suite, to make me their compliments. It occurred to me 
that this visit afforded a good opportunity to discharge my trust by 
putting the portrait in a way to reach its destination. I accordingly 
showed it to the Abbe and urged him to take charge of it. He affected 
to be entirely disposed to oblige me, but no Jesuit could with greater 
ingenuity and address have got rid of a mission he was determined 
not to accept. I should do him great injustice were I to attempt 
to repeat you the many reasons he advanced against the propriety 
of his rendering himself responsible for the execution of so delicate 
and important a commission — reasons indeed the more unanswer- 
able as they were too fine for my dull comprehension. 

I had now no other alternative left than to take the portrait with 
me to Paris. On my arrival there I enquired after the confidential 
friends of the ex-king of Westphalia and had at length the good 
fortune to be introduced to Mons. De Potheau who had been 
director general of the posts and minister of that kingdom. I 
found Mons. de Potheau very differently disposed from Messrs. the 
Messenger and the Abbe, and he undertook with alacrity the 
safe delivery of the portrait, to the personage for whom it was 
intended. v 

I thought it expedient to proceed in form and I now enclose for 
your satisfaction a copy of the correspondence which took place on 
the occasion. I left Paris previous to the arrival there of prince 
Jerome, and the intercourse between this country and France hav- 
ing since been continually interrupted I have not received the 
promised communication of the delivery of the portrait to him. I 
can have no doubt however of the fact and I flatter myself I 

1 A Madame Jouberthon, whom he secretly married in 1803. He had six 
daughters. 

39 
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shall soon be qualified to announce it to you in an authentick 
manner. 

I should have rendered to you, at an earlier day, this account 
had I not unfortunately packed the letter of Mons. de Potheau 
among other papers to be sent from France to this country by water, 
and which have just arrived. I dare to hope that the manner in 
which I have executed the trust committed to me may meet your 
approbation, and I appeal to Miss Spear to decide if the zeal which 
I have manifested does not recommend me to mercy and plead in 
mitigation of the sentence which condemned me to a probation of 
ten long years. Ten years — I grow grey at the very thought. 
Ten years was the utmost extent of the period required for the con- 
quest of Troy. I hope the scriptures at least may be allowed some 
authority as they prove that seven years is a very reasonable term. 
A very wealthy patriarch in fourteen years doubled his happiness, 
and if a precedent could be drawn from those holy times, I might be 
presuming enough — but I dare not tell you and Miss Spear how 
presuming I might be. 

I have been much disappointed in my expectations of les agremens 
here. Stockholm has indeed fewer social charms than any other 
capital in Europe. The nobility are poor and proud and the fash- 
ionable world is so shackled with unmeaning etiquette that a regu- 
lar drilling is necessary in order to acquire sufficient discipline to 
perform its evolutions with measure. You have nothing — tho' I 
have much — to regret in your not having visited Stockholm. 

Of the strange things what have happened [in] Europe since my 
arrival I say nothing. I sincerely hope that your happiness is 
placed above the reach of events and that on my return to America 
I may find you and Miss Spear as cheerful, as interesting, as charm- 
ing as ever. Cordially and respectfully your friend, 

J. R[ussell.] 

James Madison to Jonathan Russell. 

May 5, 1816. 

Dear Sir, 

I have received within a few days yours of Jan. 6. It reminds 
me of your preceding one of Feb'y 1815 which, tho' receiv'd at a late 
day, would have been sooner acknowledged, but for a conflict be- 
tween my wish to alleviate the feelings it disclosed, and the duty 
imposed by my view of the case out of which they arose. I have 
gained however nothing by the delay; and can therefore only say 
now, that with every disposition to allowweight to your observations, 
I am not aware of the necessity of so critical a comparison as you 
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enter into, of your pecuniary claims with those of Mr. Adams. I am 
persuaded it will never be made by others to the disparagement of 
your reputation; the less so, as the difference between the expence 
incident to diplomatic missions in St. Petersburg and Stockholm is 
so well understood. All the Governments of Europe attend to it, 
I believe, in their allowances to their public Ministers; and it is 
more than probable that a similar rule will be adopted by this coun- 
try in future missions. In a bill for augmenting the Salaries of 
foreign Ministers brought into Congress at the late Session, a dis- 
tinction was made between the great and minor powers, and altho' 
the bill did not pass, its failure was certainly not on that account. 

With respect to the assurance given at the time of your nomina- 
tion to the Senate, I beg you to be satisfied that it was not a bribe to 
the parsimony or a compromise with the enmity of your opponents. 
It was information only of the fact, that such was the purpose of 
the executive, given with a view to prevent the efiect of a misap- 
prehension of that purpose. This is a precaution not unusual and 
certainly not exceptionable. But I perceive you have been led into 
the view you have taken of the incident, by supposing that the 
assurance in question was made in order to reconcile the Senate to 
the nomination of J. R. and not to a mission to Sweeden. As the 
Senate is known to decide on the expediency of foreign missions, as 
well as on the fitness of the men nominated, they may of course make 
the expediency of a particular mission to depend on the cost of it 
to the Nation, and it might be the duty of the executive to yield to 
that opinion, even if contrary to its own, rather than to loose an 
object important in the opinion of the executive to the interest of 
the Nation. 

The Secretary of State writes to you on the subject of your letter 
requesting a sanction to your leaving Stockholm. I hope the ground 
on which he places the termination of your diplomatic services there 
will be consistent with the interesting object communicated in your 
letter to me, and in consummating which, I sincerely wish you all 
the happiness promised by it. Accept my friendly respects, 

James Madison. 



James Monroe to Jonathan Russell. 

Washington, May 17, 181 7. 

Dear Sir, 

My late visit to Virginia preparatory to the tour I propose mak- 
ing soon, to the northward and westward, prevented an earlier 
answer to your last letter. 
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The views respecting the mission to Sweden, communicated to 
you when here, have undergone no change. It is still intended that 
you should return, and remain there, a certain time, leaving Mr. 
Hughes charge des affaires, when you take leave of that government. 
The new modification of the convention, 1 made necessary by the 
vote of the Senate, gives additional force, to the reasons, in favor 
of your return to Stockholm. 

Mr Rush will forward to you in due time, the necessary instruc- 
tions, to enable you to fulfill the objects of the government. You 
will be so good as to inform him when it is probable you will be ready 
to sail. 

Accept my congratulations, on the late important change in your 
situation, and my best wishes for your own happiness and that of 
your Lady. With great respect and esteem I am, dear Sir, your 
very obedient servant, 

James Monroe. 



Charles Stewart to Jonathan Russell. 

Naples, April 19th, 1819. 

Dear Sir, 

I have had the honor to receive your letfer from Rome, in which 
your wishes are express'd to be afforded an opportunity of return- 
ing to America in one of the Ships of war. It would afford me great 
pleasure to have your company and that of your amiable wife in 
the Franklin, but it is yet uncertain whether I shall be relieved and 
permitted to return home before next summer, all the changes in 
the Squadron, contemplated by government this year has already 
taken place, and the Frigate United States left Messina three weeks 
since for America, the Peacock, had sailed in December last. Should 
no circumstances arise to prevent, I contemplate returning to this 
place in two weeks, when I shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
and paying my respects to yourself and Mrs. Russel, and be enabled 
to inform you of my probable movements from more recent advices 
from Gov't. In the mean time I have the honor to remain with my 
best respects, to your Lady, Your most obe't Serv't, 

Chs. Stewart. 

1 Concluded September 4, 181 6. The Senate refused to accept three Articles, 
the III, IV, and VI, and the King of Sweden and Norway consented to the modi- 
fied treaty, which was proclaimed December 31, 1818, and continued in force 
until September, 1826. 
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Henry Clay to Jonathan Russell. 

H. of R., 27th Dec, 1819. 
My Dr. Sir, 

If I have not before offered to you my congratulations upon your 
safe return to your Country and to your friends, you must attribute 
the omission to any other cause than that of a diminution of my 
friendship for you, which remains unshaken and unaltered. 

I transmit to you, by this day's mail, the message and documents. 
You will experience, from their perusal, mortification at the 
triumph which has been obtained, in diplomacy, over us, by the 
Dons. 

I do not think it likely that Congress will concur in the strange 
opinion that a treaty is binding upon both parties what has been 
executed by one only; nor, if it be not obligatory, that the party 
who has the disadvantageous side of the bargain should hold himself 
bound, whilst the other remains free. Yrs Cordially, 

H. Clay. 



Thomas H. Benton to Jonathan Russell. 

Senate Chamber, March 29th, 1822. 

Sir, 

I have seen in the correspondence which led to the treaty at Ghent, 
communicated to and printed by order of the H. of R. that a prop- 
osition was made by the American Ministers to confirm to the 
British the right of navigating the Mississippi; and the right to cer- 
tain fisheries to the U. S. 

From a short note of yours addressed to the Secretary of State, 
and printed in the same document, it is seen that a majority only 
of the mission were in favor of that proposition, and that you were 
in the minority. 

I am very certain that Mr. Clay, one of the mission, was also in 
the minority with you, but I should be glad to have it in my power 
to make an authentic declaration to that effect, and have to ask of 
you the favor to give me such information on this point as the facts 
may authorize. 

It is also seen from the same document that you proposed to state 
your reasons in some subsequent communication for opposing the 
proposition in question; but I do not find such communication in 
any part of the published correspondence; possibly never sent, or 
lost on the way. If you have a copy or can recollect the substance, 
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I should be extremely glad to be favored with the view which you 
have taken of this subject, in which as an inhabitant of the West, I 
must necessarily feel a particular interest. Very respectfully, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 

Thomas H. Benton. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. Nor- 
cross, Stanwood, and Rhodes. 



